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Vor. 1. No. 3. Monpar, Serrewver 22, 1¢28. 
“ag NE FORTE ROGES, QUO ME DUCE, QUO LARE TUTER ; 
NULLIUS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI.” HORACE. 
FINE ARTS, As this exhibition is necessarily to be bro- The moon love may shade her pale rays, 





BEARING OF THE CROSS. in 
our first number, we promised further remarks 
on the works in Mr. Dunlap’s gallery; and 
we take this early opportunity of noticing this 
picture, as we understand the whole are to be 
removed from our city shortly. 

The Bearing of the Cross,or the procession 
of the multitude to the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, always a very interesting design, 
has been almost entirely repainted, by the ar 
tist, so as to be virtually a new picture. 

The principal figure is in the centre of the 
piece, receiving and diffusing light : the meek 
sufferer, after the torments inflicted upon him 
by scourging, buffetting, and crowning with 
thorns, having been loaded with an enormous 
weight of the accursed tree, and led forth for 
crucifixion, sinks before leaving the City,on 
his way to Calvary. A brutal executioner 
lifts a bundle of rods in one hand, and with the 
other seizes him by the hair. This is the in- 
cident which occupies the attention of all the 
characters in the Piece. 

The Centurion, in an attitude of dignity and 
command, arrests the intended blow, and 
orders the seizure of Simon the Cyrenian 
who was entering the City and who was com- 
pelled to bear the cross. 

This is the connecting scene between the 
“Christ Rejected’’and theCalvary” and being 
now exhibited with them, adds to the interest 
ofboth. There is a clearness of day-light col- 
ouring in the Bearing of the Cross, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the other pictures of this 
artist, and although not so highly finished as 
the Calvary, itis more brilliant. The figure 
ofthe Centurion we would point out as par- 
ticularly fine; and the colouring of the naked 
arms and legs, meets the admiration of our 

artists. The figure of Barabbas is a fine spe- 
cimen of anatomy and expression, and con- 
trasts strongly with the sinking figure of the 
Saviour, and those of the many delicate fe- 
males who enrich the various groups. 

This painting only wants to be seen in a 
proper light and at a proper distance, to rival 
the much admired picture of “Calvary” 





ken up,and the pictures ‘separated this week, 
we take this opportunity of expressing the 
satisfaction which we have felt in contempla- 
ting these stupendous labours, and recom- 
mending to those who have not seen the col- 
lection, toembrace the present moment. 


We have seen with great pleasure Mr. 
Frothingham’s headof Doctor Mitchill ; we 
have long estimated the talents of this gentle. 
man highly, but never in so great a degree as 
since the production of this admirable like- 
ness. 


Mr. H. Inman has recently finished a fine 
portrait of our poet Halleck, which does him 
infinite credit. 





We have just seen a print of Macready in 
Virginius engraved by Longacre from a 
drawing of Jackson ; it is one of those things 
you do not stop to criticize, you admire it at 
once; and on the most minute after investiga- 
tion, the nicest critic would acknowledge that 
never was there a print which deserved great- 
er praise for beauty of finish—or as a correct 
likeness of the distinguished tragedian. 

Bourne has some few copies remaining ; 
we would advise our readers to make a 
prompt application. 


NEW MUSIC. 


On! MEET ME By StaruicuT. This is a 
charming little air, composed by F W. 
Crouch, and intended as an answer to the se- 
renade ‘“ Meet me by Moonlight”. The 
words are written by Mr. John A. Fisher, a 
brother of Miss Clara, at present attached to 
the Bowery Theatre. The Allegretto move- 
ment isvery smooth and harmonious, in 2-4 
time, and we think will prove deservedly pop- 
ular. The poetical merit may be best tested 
by a transcription of the words. - 


Oh! meet me by starlight alone, 
When the moon gently ripples each stream. 
And then love, my passion I'll own, 
Aad tell thee how pure is love’s dream. 
Nay, do not delay or I die; 
hg thine image all sorrow iles, 
: come with thy laughi k eye, 
For love ean live Sy icetion est 
Then meet me by starlight alone. 








And the stars blend their silvery light, 

Each flow’r love, shall tell of thy praise, 

And prove that thy eyes are more bright. 

Oh! let thy consent love, be given ; 

In thine ear [ will breathe forth my sighs, 
And the light that shines purely from heaven, 
Shall reflect back thy form to the skies, 
Then meet me by starlight alone. 

DEAREST GIRL BE MINE. Thisisa sweet 
little production as all who have heard Mr. 
Pearman sing it, can testify : It is an English 
composition, and dedicated to Miss Emily 
Maria Judd: The words are written by Dr. 
Percival. Both the music and poetry are of 
a superior order. 

Then dearest girl be mine, 
From thee, I ne’er will roam, 
Love’s light shall ever shine 
Our hearts will be his home:: 
At morn the flowers we’li wreathe, 
That spangle hill and glade, 
At eve my lute shall breathe 
The lovers serenade. 
f Though years may dim our eyes, 
Time ne’er will loose the ties, 

4 The roses which I give 

“«/ Their fragrance still will hve; 

And bright the flowers we twine ; 
That bind my heart to thine, 

Are wet with morning showers 
To grace thy evening hours. 





Tue Burrerrty,Morn ann Bee. This is 
the composition of Mr. John Barnett, and 
one of the prettiest things we have seen this 
long time. The engraving is beautifully 
executed, and is accompanied by alitho- 
graphic frontispiece of great merit, sketch- 
ed by Pendleton. The poetry is simply 
didactic. 
Butterfly. | Lovely moth and busy bee, 
Come away and taste with me, 
The pleasure of variety, 

For ever, ever ranging, 

°Tis sweet on buoyant air to move, 
O’er garden, valley, field and grove, 
To flirt, to trifle, and to rove, 

For ever, ever changing. 

Butterfly and busy bee, 
By you bright blaze;gos 
Feel its warmth, its sp] 
Near it gently playing. 
Mark its rays, as round we go, 

We need not touch the flame you know ; 
At pleasure’s call our bosoms glow. 
Butterfly, and moth so fair, 
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Some daily duty seek like me, 
For ah, be sure that industry, 
Te every one alike will be, 
A safeguard and a treasure. 
See, ah see, yon cruel boy, 
The gaudy butterfly destroy ; 
And victim.to destructive joy, 
The moth expires in flame, 
The bee still chereful, busy, gay, 
Renews its toil from day to day ! 
*Tis industry that points the way 
To virtue and to fame. 
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(¢r- Those of our Patrons who are not 
regularly served will endeavour to submit 
with patience, to anevil, almost unavoid- 
able ; for it is impossible to get a new car- 
rier, on the “right scent,” as a fox hunter 
would say, until! time shall have broken 
him in. 


FEMALE DRESS. By the unthink- 
ing many, it ever has beenconsidered, that 
fashion constitutes one of the most superior 
ornaments of the sex, and that female 
charms receive additional lustre by subser- 
viance to those customs, which may be 
embraced under its sway. This conclusion 
is dangerous inthe extreme; for fashion, 
and the love of display are two of the most 
dangerous enemies to woman’s empire, By 
their imperious laws, the blond, and the 
brune, the blooming girl,. the finished wo- 
man, and the widow un peu passee, are all 
compelled to wear the same livery, whether 
it be becoming or not. How often have we 
seen, real beauty concealed or distorted 
by a fantastical style of dress which was 
only fit for the inventor: and here lies the 
trickery of fashion ; a particular dress be- 
comes one fashionable woman, it displays 
her charms to the best advantage, and 
through her influence on the ton it is im- 
mediately adopted, while she laughs at 
her easy dupes. The mode which is becom- 
ing to one kind of beauty, may veil or dis- 
figure that of another. What would be said 
of the painter, who colored every object 
alike? he would be pronounced ignorant of 
the principles of his art. And they may 
fairly be compared to him, who instead of 
consulting what may benefit them,sacrifice 
their beauty on the altar of fashion. Wo- 
men never decieve themselves more, than 
when lored by a momentary vanity, or the 
desire of gratifying it, they attempt what is 
called showing off, to the best advantage. 
It is a pernicious error, and one that has 
ali enated more hearts,and lost more lovers, 
than coquetry itself; indeed it is a species 
of coquetry, and a man naturally concludes 
that a woman, whose very existence, de- 











pends’ upon the quantity of praise, which 
is*ministered to satisfy her diseased appe- 
tile, could never content herself with the 
less brilliant, but more enduring joys of do- 
mestic life. Oh how pitiable are those de- 
pendants upon flattery :—how dreadful it is 
to see a beautiful, accomplished and ele- 
gant girl,admired by all,but beloved by none; 
sacrificing the joys of life and love for the 
empty adulation of fools. 


NATIONAL FEELING We al- 
luded, in afiother part of our paper, when 
speaking of Mr. Wallack’s debut, to a feel- 
ing which pervaded a small portion of the 
audience, and the result which was to be 
feared. We referred to a spirit of retalia- 
tion, (for the treatment of Mr. Cooper) on 
this gentleman. We are happy and proud 
to say, that it did not develope itself, but in 
a few persons, and their disapprobation 
was so silently expressed, that it was evi- 
dent they felt the degrading and unmanly 
part they were acting, in its true colouring. 
It would have been an eternal stigma on 
our character, had this illiberal feeling 
carried itselfto any extent. Whatever in- 
jury and injustice Mr. Cooper might have 
experienced from an English audience, 
however unfeeling their treatment towards 
him, may have been, still they can never 
be the grounds for excluding an English ac- 
tor, even thouzh of inferior and less ac- 
knowleged talent than Mr. Wallack, from 
our stage. We are among the many who 
regard the treatment of Mr. Cooper as a 
national insult, but we would be the last to 
recommend retaliation on an_ individual, 
and therefore should have been extremely 
mortified had the business taken a different 
turn. This was the true and noble re- 
venge: show that we are superior to such 
petty prejudices, and that an American au- 
dience will patronize talent, uninfluenced 
by national feeling or illiberal bias. 








THE BRIDE. We have recieved 
from Mesrs. Neal and Mackenzie a copy 
of anew drama under this title, the produc- 
tion of Miss Joanna Baillie. It posseses 
much interest, both from the plot, and the 
motive, for which it was written. It is wor- 
thy a more extended notice than we can 
give this week, and we therefore will defer 
it until our next; when we will accom- 
pany our remarks with some extracts, as a 
specimen of the work. 





PHILADELPHIA. The French opera 
company are performing here ; their mghts 
are Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week. They have elicited 
general approbation. 

The Arch St. Theatre opens on Wednes- 
day Oct. Ist, under the management of Mr. 
Wood. The company is uncommonly 
strong. Among the number we learn are, 
Messrs. S. Chapman, Roberts, Rees, Scott, 








W.H. Blake, Stone, Sefton, Green, Boyle, 
Knight and Wells ; Mesdames W ood, Green, 
Stone, Blake, Maywood, and Misses Wells 
and Southwell. 

 ——_____ 


PORT FOLIO. 


A friend of ours has kindly granted us 
permisssion, to draw on the resources of 
his port folio. The contents are mostly 
slight sketches, somewhat irregularly writ- 
ten, but this may be accounted for, inas- 
much as they were originally composed 
for the amusement of a friendly circle, and 
never with the most remote idea to publi- 
cation. We propose to vary our columns, 
with occasional extracts. 











In tracing human actions, we oftentimes 
notice the phenomenon of a cause, produc- 
ing apparently contrary effects, to those 
which were expected. An occurrence 
which we call joyful, and which usually 
excites pleasurable sensations, we some- 
times see productive of grief; and those 
which we consider grievous, are followed 
by consequences quite the reverse. This 
wccurs when the mind is occupied by some 
powerful passion, whose commanding influ- 
ence seems to subdue every inferior emo- 
tion, and apply it to its own use. The 
breast of the soldier, while advancing to 
battle may be agitated by the various emo- 
tions of fear, anxiety, and hope, but when 
earnestly engaged in the contflict,the desire 
of vengeance on his enemies, and his coun- 
try’s glory, solely occupy his mind. ‘This 
is his leading emotion, and to it all others 
are subservient.—His former fears, hopes, 
and anxieties, increase the intensity ef his 
present ardour. So when Demosthenes 
was to address his countrymen on subjects 
of deep national concern, his mind doubt- 
less laboured with conflicting emotions ; the 
rapid growth, and gigantic greatness of 
Philip’s power, the degraded supineness of 
the Athenians, and the peculiar responsi- 
bility of their orator, must have engender- 
ed great anxiety and distrust; but when in 
the warmth of exertion, his subject had ta- 
ken stronger possession of his feelings, 
these emotions soon kindled into the earn- 
estness of strong desire to persuade, and he 
thought only of arousing his countrymen 
from their fetal lethargy. ‘The superior- 
ity of his eloquence is well known, but had 
the occasion on which he spoke, been such 
as to excite no foreign feelings or emotions, 
p»ssion must have been wanting, and what 
would have been his success, we may judge 
from the character of that debating club 
eloquence, which originates in a_willing- 
ness to perform some appointed exercise, 
or desire of display. To this principle, 
the most illustrious patriots, owe much of 
the vigour of their exertions in rescuing 
their beloved countries from tyrannicai en- 
croachments ; the fondness of youthful re- 
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membrance, the more immediate endear- 
ments of manhood, sorrow for a suffering 
country, and indignation against injustice 
and tyranny, agitate their souls, and like 
the wandering breezes, which though vary- 
ing and gentle, when excited give the tem- 
pest its fury, render their efforts almost 
irresistible. 

Tothis,the worldis indebted for the great- 
ness of its most illustrious orators and 
statesman; without it, not a single instance 
of what we call true eloquence would exist, 
and the names of Leonidas, Epaminondas 
and Washington, would-sink into oblivion 
with the millions of their contemporaries. 
But the influence of converted passion is 
more extensive, it is not confined to pat- 
riotism and eloquence, it is coexistent 
with our thoughts and actions, Nothing 
can more directly deepen the intensity of 
sorrow, than the sight or thought of what 
formerly gave us pleasure. Tell the moth- 
er, who laments the ruin of her hope and 
joys, over the grave of a darling child, that 
her offspring is now reaping the fruits of 
an amiable and pious life in a world of bliss, 
and her rising sobs will show that these 
consoling reflections strongly augment her 
grief. ‘The angry man is more deeply in- 
censed at every mark of peculiar favour, 
and the conduct of the lover strongly as- 
sures us that 

“Fears and sorrows fan the fire of joy.” 

Even religion itself is not uninfluenced 
by this principle. The apostles, we are 
told, when confined in the prisons of 
Thyatira, sang praises unto God, at mid- 
night, as ifthe darkness of their prison, 
and the aggravating circumstances of their 
confinement, heightened the triumph of 
their devotion, and enabled them, notwith- 
standing the fearful earthquake which 
shook the foundations of their prison, to 
conduct with moderation and fortitude. 
The flames of persecution, while consu- 
ming the bodies of suffering martyrs, seem 
to have given new energy to the pious 
emotions of their minds, and enabled the 
fervency of their inward devotions to rise 
superior to every external object. The 
design of such a constitution of our nature 
is easily seen; it is thus the powers of the 
human mind are made to correspond with 
the occasion on which they are excited. 
Itis a principle salutary in its effects 
upon ourselves, and illustrative of his 
character who has established all things 
in benevolence and wisdom, 


MAN OF THE WORLD. 

Cold—hearted Scepticism, with al! thy 
thousand and one precautions against’ be- 
ing-deceived, avaunt! I’ll have none of 
thee. Oh! that I could recal the believing 
days of childhood-when Robinson Crusoe, 
was gospel, and each bright tale of fairy, 
was truth—when I ardently pray’d, (and 





not without some hopes of success) to at- 
tain the magic ring, which should give me 
an unlim ted dominion over all things, when 
as 1 lay me down on some green bank, 
with wild flow’rs blooming round me, 
strange and glorious images of future pow- 
er and transcendant fame arose in shadowy 
visionings. Oh! that I then had died, bet- 
ter, far better would it be, if the bud should 
wither, than for it to put forth its beauties 
to be pluck’d by some capricious hand, 
and flungaway to be trampled on, or what 
is far worse, to be left to decay—leaf, by 
leaf, till rottenness consumes the very core. 
Man is never happy, when | was achild, 
all my hopes were center’d in the attain- 
ment of manhood—then, was to be the 
fulfilment of each dream, then, was I to es- 
cape from all control, and be my own mas- 
ter,—to range over the world, and to 
revel in its beauties ;—the wor'd! Oh! 
what a picture I had drawa of it,—it seem- 
ed to me a paradise, whose sweets invited 
me to pluck them. 

And for what have Llived, for what have 
I exchanged these delightful dreams? In 
this ‘* best of all possible worlds” | have 
been so prettily toss’d about, so mercifully 
dealt by, that the slightest piece of good 
fortune, appears an impossibility ; honor, 
truth, and virtue, as so many forgeries, to 
cheat us. ’T'was truly worth living for— 
Oh! that I could again believe as I once 
believed. Oh that I could exchange this 
bitter, hard-won worldly knowledge, for 
that delightful simplicity, with which the 
unsuspecting novice allows himself to be 
duped. Oh that I could get rid of this 
** knowingness,”’ this cold hearted scepti- 
cism. 

It is in vain that 1 endeavor to shake 
it off— this benumbing worldliness is every 
day acquiring a stronger dominion over me, 
all my generous feelings are withering, one 
by one, as the blossoms fall before the in- 
fluence of some deadly blight—! can no 
longer listen to a tale of distress, with the 
sympathy I was wont to feel, for I always 
fear imposition, and if for a moment, the 
mood of other years comes over me, sus- 
picion is at my elbow to whisper °tis a 
cheat. Twas but the other evening that I 
was in the company of some friends of both 
sexes, they were just such beings as you 
sometimes meet in society, who are de- 
lightful exceptions to its general insipidity 
and heartlessness, who fourm an oasis of 
purity amidst the desert of deceit and 
worldliness. The female portion of the 
company too, were strange anomalies, in- 
tellectual, without being blue, and highly 
polished, without finical affectation. Dis- 
gusted as I have been by women of the 
world, heart-sick of their wordy sensibility, 
and their impertinent pretence, the tone 
of real feeling which pervaded the conver- 
sation, was as delightful tome, as a draught 


a “ 


| of cool water, to the parched and fainting 
Arab. It tarned upon the distress of 
the working classes. ‘There was.a sweet 
artless girl in company, who related an in- 
stance_ of suffering which had fallen under 
her own observation. It was told so un- 
affectedly, with such heart- winning simpli- 
city, her eyes sparkled so brightly, during 
the narration, she looked so like angel, 
pleading the cause of man, that I felt n.y 
heart beat;—and my eyes growing moist, 
as they used todo when | was young, and 
unpractised in the world’s ways. My 
worldliness was giving ground, when the 
unlucky idea flashed across my mind, that 
she had been imposed on. Oh! *twas 
positive, ‘twas certain, her youth, her inno- 
cence, had made her the dupe of a design- 
ing tale; expressions of sympathy and vo- 
lunteered contributions abounded, I too 
gave my mite, but there was worldliness 
even in this, I did it for fashion’s sake, I 
too uttered exclamations of pity, but they 
were hollow and insincere, what would [ 
have given to have really felt what I said. 


ee 


A REMINISCENCE OF YOUTH 
BY AN OLD. BACHELOR. 


I had been anexile from my father’s 
land many weary years ; | had left it young, 
with lofty hopes and aspirations, I return- 
ed worn out,and at a “certain age’’with all 
my better feelings blighted within me, from 
the contaminating influence of a great city, 
where all is swallowed up in selfish world- 
liness, and where the better feelings of 
the heart wither away, like the flowers in 
an unweeded garden. There was how- 
ever one dear, and cherished feeling, 
which I had nursed and tended, like a de- 
licate exotic; it was indeed an exotic to 
the world in which I moved, for it was a 
pure and holy feeling. How sweet were 
my boyish days, how preferable were 
their healthy and invigorating sports, to 
the feverish excitements of cities; how 
preferable were my mountain rambles, to 
the fashionable promenade, with all its 
frivolity, and the antics and trickery of the 
paraders to attract observation! Oh how 
preferable was the unpolished country girl, 
that dear companion of my walks, to the 
finished, heartless, displaying city-bred 
belle. It was the love for her, which'I 
had cherished with a fervor as sacred; as 
that which ever swelled the breast of 
Gheber-priest, as he fed the eternal fire. 
It was a sort of Palladium to me, for ‘it 
kept me comparatively pure, and preser- 
ved me from the destroying influence of 
vicious example. I nursed this passion for 
many years, and all my schemes of aggran- 
disement, and they were not a few, were 
connected with my mountain lass, and my 
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mountain home. I returned to that home: 
while in society, it appeared to me so differ- 
ent from the world, I forgot the usual 
vicissitudes of life were not confined to the 
city, and that care, sorrow, and guilt, 
might invade the hamlet. 1 returned— 
few knew me ; the mountain-pass was the 
same, the forest was the same, and the 
brawling brook sparkled as brightly ; all 
was beautiful, as when [ wept at my fare- 
well, and stood on the brow of the hill, 
and gazed on the loveliness beneath, and 
before me,for she was there, and she wept, 
and I wept, and we kissed each other, and 
vowed eternal constancy. Yes, all these 
were there, but where was she? they 
would not tell me at first, but by degrees I 
learned. It was a dreadful story. It is 
now three years since my return, and I 
am grown comparatively calm. nay, I can 
visit her grave without weeping, and I 
even love to visit it, to pluck the wild 
flowers which blossom on it, and crush 
them with my kisses, Her tale was short, 
but full of misery ; she had forgotten me 
and married a stranger from the city! 
There was always a little romance about 
her, it was natural in a girl born and bred 
among the mountains. [ suppose he 
worked upon it, probably he was plaus- 
ible and elegant; but still ahe should not 
have forgotten me, for I loved her, bat I 
forgive her—and love her still. She left 
the village wich her husband, to aecom- 
pany him in his ramblings, and returned, 
after an absence of two years; but, oh 
how changed! her blooming cheek was 
sunken and sallow, the eye, whose glance 
had once thrilled through the heart of 
every beholder, was dim and powerless: 
she had a child at her breast, ’twas a mere 
skeleton, and soon died. .It was whisper- 
ed—for she never spoke of her sorrows, 
that the villain, who had lured her 
from her home, was a married man, 
and had abandoned her. If this be true 
he was a demon. I will not believe it, 
none could have been so depraved, as to 
injure her—perhaps he had died; none 
knew, for she never spoke of him, and if 
a hint was thrown ont, she only wept. All 
loved her, so the subject was dropped, 
for none could bear to give her pain, she 
wasted away silently, and day by day grew 
weaker. She died, and the last word 
she breathed was my name. She had not 
all forgotten her boy-lover, and the old 
man will never forget her. I perceived 
that I derived asort of melancholy grat- 
ification from thinking of her, and ‘twas 
this: which induced me to write of her. 


RETROSPECTION. 

“Twas an autumniil eve— the moon shone bright, 
With silvery lustre, on the Hudson’s breast : 
When. from Weehawken’s rocky sea girt height, 

_ Iwviewed it sinking stowly to its rest— 














It was a grand, majestic sight! below 

Luy the sweet river, which with murmuring flow, 
Wash’d the lov’d bank, where | in boyhood roam’d, 
To wateh the wave, as on the beach it foamed. 
Or where, with boyish glee, I sought the shell, 

Or drew, on quivering hook, the ocean’s spoil— 
I gazed entranced !—till fancy’s magic spell, 

Drew sleep’s dim curtain round me, spent with toil. 

Oh then what fairy visions crossed my brain! 

Each scene of youth,which memory could retain, 

Was then reacted—till my burning cheek 

Was wet by rapture, which no tongue eould speak: 

Oh childhood! childhood ! feelings latest ray, 
Must still reflect thy image to the mind— 

Age may benmmb, and passion lose its sway, 

Bat all the cares and ills of life combined 
Can ne’er exclude the thought of youthful hours, 
When every path was decked with verdant flowers, 
When days enjoyment brought desire of rest, 

‘fo wake next morning—happy and refreshed. 
As that sweet plant which opes its buds at night, 

Eve blooming cereus! beauteous still by day, 

So childhood’s sleep, when pleasures of the light, 

For dreams of happiness and bliss give way. 
Such were my thoughts, as on the rocky steep, 

Life’s sunniest joys in rctrospection past— 

And when I woke—alas—’twas but to weep.— 

To think, such bliss should fade away se fast, 
The scene too, now was changed--The orb of night 
Had from the sleeping world, withdrawn its light, 
And darkness reigned around-- O! emblem apt, 
While in the thoughts of youthful pleasures wrapt, 
When life is but a dream--Then comes the night 

Of darkness, sorrow, ani unlooked for ill— 
The frosts of care each hoped for pleasure blight. 

And all is gloomy, all is cheerless still. 





When the bloom of thy cheek shall have fadedaway 

And death's gloomy impress shall darken thy brew, 

When that love-lighted breast shall lie cold as the 
clay, 

And that eye lose the lightning which plays from it 
now, 

Oh think not that when thou art pillowed in earth, 

And thy soul to the bowers of bliss shall have fled, 

That remembrance less fondly will dwell on thy 
worth, 

When the green grass shall flourish and wave o‘er 
thy head. 

There is a dark pall whic’: affection must spread 

O’er the young and the lovely reclined on the bier, 

When the dreams of enjoyment and fancy have fled, 

And life’s gay illusions no more can appear. 

Yet believe not—believe not, this heart can forget 

The smile and the form, it no longer can see, 

Believe not it ever shall cease to regret, 

The charms whic’ my spirit hath painted in thee. 

Then whilst others the monument vainly may rear, 

Adorning thy temb w:th the trophies of art, 

il thinkon thy beauty—thy worth witha tear, 

An hallow thy mem'ry deep in my heart. 

Vil cherish thy name with no splendour of woe, 

No flowers on thy grave 'shall be planted by me, 

But while life’s blood in this bosom shall flow, “ 

Each thought of affection shall linger with thee. 


~ 


grace. 





+ | will set you up a @Lass 
Where you may seé the inmost part of you” 
HaMLer. 
THE HUNDRED POUND NOTE. 
The origin of this farce is from real life, and was 
dramatised by Peake. The following from the 
London Times gives the whimsical story :— 


“Much amusement is excited in the the- 
atrical circles on the subject of the court- 
ship of one of the most fascinating of our 
singers, by a gentleman of fortune, to whom 
she has been lately united. The following 
particulars, which we give without decora- 
tion or overcharge, are the most striking 
connected with the history of this romantic 
affair. ‘Phe lady, while performing in one 
of the popular operas, brought out a few 
seasons ago, played the mischief with the 
heart of a poor man, who, though of suffi- 
cient rank and wealth to venture upon a 
self-introduction amongst such ‘small fry,’ 
did not know exactly how to go about it. 
At last an opportunity presented itself. He 
was informed that the lady was to set off 
for Manchester, on a certain day, in the 
mail, and putting two Bank-notes, the one 
for 100]. the other for 101. in his pock- 
et, he paid for the three vacant seats in the 
coach, in the expectation of a delightful 
tete-a-tete. How great then must have been 
hiadisappointment, when upon entering the 
coach, he found, not the exquisite creature 
whose features were ever present to his 
imagination, but an old haridan, like her of 
whose chin, Sheridan said, from the mouth 
of the Jew, ‘a razor would not be amiss 
for either of us.’ Before he reached the 
second stage, he left his companion in dis- 
gust; but having received the strongest 
assurances that she, whom he sought must 
reach Manchester within a given tinte, he 
drove off in a post-chaise. They reached 
the town nearly at the same moment. This 
was ominous ; but still he was at a loss for 
an introduction, and in this emergency, he 
determined at length to ‘‘ stoop to conquer,’ 
by associating with her satellites. He set 
up at a fashionable hotel, and invited seve- 
ral of the performers to dine with him ; 
but as he did not wish his family should be 
informed of his pranks, he passed with his 
landlord and guests as Mr. Jenkins. Many 
a jovial scene took place in the house of 
the landlord, who, although he liked the 
ad.lress and liberality of Mr. Jenkins well 
enough, by no means admired his choice of 
compunions, and thought it was high time 
to send in the bill. The day before this 
determination was come to, however, an 
awkward accident occured to poor Mr. Jen- 
kies. The benefit night of his be!oved was 
advertised. Here was an occasion of intro- 
ducing himself with the most acceptable 
He knocked atthe door. She was 

He announced himself in his real 
She had heard it before, and blush- 





athome. 
name. 
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ed to hear it again. He was admitted to 
her presence, looked, sighed, begged a 
ticket, received it, seized the hand that 
held it, kissed it, threw a Bank-note upon 
the table, looked and sighed again, and ran 
out of the house. ‘ Now,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘that I have accomplished so much, 
I had better go home, to prevent the suspi- 
cion of my mother. I shall just pay my 
bill with this 100]. note, and be off.” He 
pulled out his only Bank-note, and looked 
at it, as Macbeth looked at the ‘ air-drawn 
dagger.’ It was the ten pounds. He had 
given the other for the ticket for the play. 
His bill was nearly 601., and he was a 
stranger in Manchester, and not master of 
more than a sixth part of the sum. In this 
extremity, he wished to apply to a bank- 
ing-house in the town, confident that the 
name of his family must be known there. 
Having mentioned to one of the partners 
his necessity, which, he said, was occasion- 
ed by astrange accident ; he told his name, 
and requested that his draft upon his ban- 
ker in London might be cashed. The Man- 
chester banker was willing to oblige, but 
he thought proper to inquire the appli- 
cant’s address in the town, and having re- 
quested that he would be seated for a few 
minutes, sent to the hotel to learn some 
particulars. The landlord stared when he 
heard aname so uglike that of his new 
guest. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I have nobody of 
that name in my house, but, by—, I have 
so.nebody very like him, and I believe be 
is a bit ofa schemer, for he looked very 
blue when [| aske@ him for my bill.’—This 
intelligence was immediately brought to 
the banker, who, thereupon, politely, but 
coldly, expressed his regret that the ac- 
commodation could rot be afforded. The 
unfortunate lover had no alternative but 
that of writing to London. His landlord 
(who eyed him with the greatest suspicion 
—-for the report that he had applied at the 
banker’s soon reached the hotel,) resolved, 
that his customer should never go ont with- 
out a guard; so that wherever he went, a 
distorted shoe boy was seen at his heels, 
until a remittance arrived, and enabled him 
to enter, without his filthy companion, into 


the presence of the lady, who was then the 


dearest object of his wishes, and is now, of 
course, the greatest source of his felicity.”’ 








Monpay, Sept. 15, 1828. 

PARK. Reynolds’ comedy of LAUGH 
WHEN YOU CAN. Gozamer, C:ldweli;—Bo- 
nus, Barnes ;—-Mortimer, Woodhull ;—- Delville, 
Richings ;—Sambo, Plucide ;—Mrs. Mortimer, ‘irs. 
Wallack ;—Emi’y, Mrs. Hilson ;—Mrs. Gloomly, 
Mrs. Wheatley;—Dorothy, Mr:. Godey. Pas de 
Deux, by the Misses Parker. Collins Ode on the 
Passions, by Mr. Caldwell. Farce of THREE 
AND DEUCE. The Singles, Caldwell ;—Hum- 
phrey, Placide ;— Taffline, Mrs. Hackett. 

We dropped in just at the close of the 
comedy, and in time to witness the pas of 
the Misses Parker. These are two inte- 





resting little girls, and execute their dancing 
with a precision and propriety which 
would do credit to the more advanced in 
age. With care and attention to the culti- 
vation of a correct taste, they will hereaf- 
ter prove an ornament to the Ballet. 

Mr. Caldwell, is physically incapacitated 
for the recital of Collin’s Ode. It requires 
great flexibility of muscle and limb, to ex- 
hibit with propriety, the workings of the 
different passions, and in this he is com- 
pletely deficient. Inthe farce, however, 
he was really happy. ‘The personation of 
different characters in the same piece, with 
the power to give an acy si to each, 
can be acquired by butafew. Mr. C. suc- 
ceeded in separating each trait of the three 
Singles, in such a manner, as to leave the 
most pleasing impression on the audience. 
After the performances were concluded, in 
consonance with a custom ‘ more honored 
in the breach, than the observance,” Mr. 
Caldwell was called for, and thanked the 
audience for their many marks of kindness, 
&c. Mrs. Hackett had but little to do as 
Taffline, but she interspersed the part with 
some of her prettiest songs, which were 
executed in her general pleasing manner. 

BOWERY. Dibdin’s Opera of THE CABI- 
NET. Oriando, Jones :—Curvoso, Reod ;—Whim- 
siculo, Cha nan ;—Peter, Kiloer ; — Marquis, W al- 
lack ;—Minikin, Fisher ;—Floreita, Mrz. Knight; 
Constantia. ‘irs. Hughes ;—Leonora, Miss A. 
Fisher ;—Doralire. Miss French ;—Crudelia, Mrs. 
Forbes ;—Curiosa, Mrs. Veraon, Pas de Deux 
by Mons. an.! Md. Achille. PasdeDeux by Mons. 
Barbere and Rosalie. Sheridan’s CRITIC. Puff, 
Barrett. 

The first Opera night this season, Intro- 
duced to us, Mr. Jones, from the English 
Opera House, London, and welcomed the 
return of Mrs. Knight to our boards. Mr. 
Jones is a scientific, rather than a pleasing 
vocalist ;—the natural tones of his voice 
want modulation, but his falset to is very 
sweet. He sang “‘ The beautiful Maid” 
with much feeling, and Braham’s Polacca 
** No more by Sorrow Chased,” with much 
energy. Mrs. Knight’s rich voice, and ex- 
pressive contr’alto, were never more beau- 
tifully displayed ; the popular airs “I’ve 
been Roaming” and ‘ The Dashing White 
Sergeant,” were enthusiastically encored— 
Of the other performers we can speak but 
slightly. Reed wanted dignity as Curvoso, 
Chapman was easy and whimsical enough 
as Whimsiculo ; Kilner was the blunt, hon- 
est sailor Peter to the very life, and Wal- 
lack’s Marquis was a finished piece of act- 
ing. Mrs. Hughes would have appeared 
to greater advantage as Constantia, had she 
been more perfect in the text— it is an un- 
common fault with her, being in general 
very correct. 

The Critic gave‘ Barrett a fine opportu- 
nity of displaying his humor, which he im- 
proved te the high gratification of the au- 
dience, assisted by the strength of the 
whole company. 











CHATHAM. Oreninc Nicnar. Tobin’ 
comedy of the HONEY MOON. Aranza, Coop- 
er — Rolando, Ludlow ;—Montalban, Still ;—Bal- 
thasar, Quin ;—Jaques. J. i. Brown ;—Lampedo, 
Sefton ;—Lopes. Durang ;—Campillo, Rice ;—Ser- 
vant, Jacksou;—Juliana, Mrs. Biake ;—Volante, 
Mrs, Flynn;—Zamora. Miss Dunham ;—Hostess, 
Mrs Honey. The comic operaof the POOR 
SOLDIER, Darby, Mr. J. M. Brown ;—Dermot, 
Charnock » —Pairick Still; —Father Luke, Somer- 
ville ;—B4gaielle, Gray ;—Capt. Fitzroy, Durang ; 
—E Miss Ludlow ;—Kathleen, Mrs. Blake ;— 
Norah, Miss Eberle. 

This little Theatre opened this evening 
under the joint management of Messrs. 
Cooper and Ludlow. The company is un- 
commonly full and effective, and may be 
considered, the most fitted for comedy, of 
any in our country. The beautiful come- 
dy of the Honey Moon was chosen for the 
night’s performance, and Cooper personat- 
ed the Duke Aranza, and he did it with a 
spirit which reminded us of ‘auld lang 
syne.” The powers of no man are proof 
against the weakening effects of age, and 
more especially those of the tragedian, 
which depend more upon physical qualifi- 
tions, than is generally supposed. But 
Cooper, still, where no great exertion is 
necessary, to pourtray the whirlwind of 
passion, is the first actor in our country. 
Whenever he atten.pts, he uniformly suc- 
ceeds, in awakening those kindly emotions 
of the heart, which are aroused by the dis- 
play of grief;er the torture of conflicting 
feelings. His reception must have been 
highly gratifying, not only to himself and 
his friends, but to every one who is capa- 
ble of appreciating those powers, which 
like the magician’s wand, call up the de- 
parted great, or embody the conceptions of 
the genuine masters of the drama. 

We noticed several old favorite faces, 
and some new prepossessing ones, and shall 
take an early opportunity of speaking of 
their individual metits. 


Tuesday, Sep. 16. 

PARE. First night of anew comedy UPS 
AND DOWNS, or The Ladder of Life. Mam- 
monton, Barry ;—Mulberry, Barnes ;—Pointer, 
Simpson ;—Counfes:, Mrs. Sharpe;—Lady Charl- 
wood, Mrs. Wallack ;---Amelia, Mrs. Hilson ;— 
Kitty, Mrs. Hackett ;—Mrs. Corderoy. Mrs. Wheat- 
ly. 2nd night of LA FILLE MAL GARDEE. 

BOWERY, Benefit of Mai. Vestris. Gold- 
smith’s Comedy of SHE STOOPS TO CON- 
QUER. Young Marlow. Mir. Burrett ;—Hardcasile, 
Kilner ;—Sir Charles Marlow, Forbes ;—Hastings, 
Stevenson ;— Tony Lumpkin, Chapman ;—Diggo- 
ry, Fisher ;—Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs. Barnes, (From 
the Boston Theatre, her first earance in New 
York.)—Miss Hardcastle, Mrs. G. Barvett ;—Miss 
Neville, Miss A. Fisher,—Maid, Miss French. 
A National Neapolitan Dance, called the TAREN- 
TELLA, in which Mdme. Ronzi Vestris wiil intro- 
duce the National Spanish Dance, The Cachucha, 
accompanied with Castanetts.. The farce of 
WOOL GATHERING. Grand Pas de Deux, by 
Mons and Mdme. Vest,is, to an original Overture, 
by Rossini. 

We were much pleased with the come- 
dy this evening. It went off, almost fault- 
less in every part. Chapman’s Tony 
Lumpkin was a superior performance ; the | 
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best we have ever seen. The good heart- 
ed, teazing, grown up baby, was portrayed 
tothe very life. Thescene with his moth- 
erin the dark, afler what he calls their 
** circumbendibus journey’’ was very fine, 
the frequent cough to warn his mother of 
danger, and his provoking laugh after his 
trick was discovered, drew down the plau- 
dits of the whole house. The scene with 
the jewels, and the pertinacity with which 
he adhered to his mother’s instructions to 
assert their loss; and the peculiar comic 
manner in which he says to Marlow anc 
Hastings, “Vil fight you both, one down 
and the other come on,” (though not ave- 
ry close adhesion to the text) ; and his ex- 
ulting stride across the stage, with all the 
exalted feelings of a cock fighting and horse 
racing squire, when they refuse his gage, 
were admirably hit off. We hope it will 
soon be repeated, for it is long, since we 
have been so much gratified. 

But the great attraction of the evening, 
was the dancing of the Vestri. A new Neo- 
politan dance, entitled the Tarentella, in 
which the Cachucha, or dance with Casta- 
netts, was introduced, gave us increased 
pleasure in noticing these gifted artists.— 
The part of this performance, which de- 
volved on Mons. Vestris, confirmed us in 
our former opinion of his merits. In this 
dance, where the pirouette ‘of the French 
School is excluded, and nothing is percep- 
tible but that grace, ease and elegance, 
which is associated with our dreams of 
Italian enchantment, we derived the utmost 
gratification. His every attitude might 
form a subject for the sculptor, and assist- 
ed by his enchanting wife, on whom eulo- 
gium is uselessly lavished, it baffled des- 
cription. 

CRATHAM. Maturin'stracedy of BER- 
TRAM, or the Castle of St. Aldobrand. Bertram, 
Mr. Cooper;—Prior, Scott ;—St. Aldobrand. Du- 
ranz;—Ist Monk, Quin ;—2d. Monk, J. Woodhull; 
—Page, Miss Kean ~—Ist. Robber, Mr. Gates;— 
2d. Robber, Watson ,—Ist| Knight, Rice;—Child. 
Master Ludlow ;—IJmogene, (Formerly Mrs. Tat- 
nall,) Mrs. Hartwig ;—Clotilda, Mrs. Fdstrom ;— 
Teresa, Miss Eberle. The comie opera of the 
SPOIL’D CHILD. Little Pickle, Mrs. Hartwig; 
—Old Pickle, Me. Gray ;—Tag. Ludlow ;—John, 
Eberle ;— Thomas, Rice ;—Miss Pickle, Mrs. Lud- 
low :— Maria, Miss Eberle ;—Susan, Miss Kean ;— 
Margery. Mrs. Honey. 


Wednes lay, Sep. 17. 

PARK. Sherilan’s tragedy of PIZARRO. 
Rolla, Mr. J, Wallack ;—A4taliba, Reed ;—Orozem- 
bo, Hilson ;—Orano, Povey ;—Blind Man, Wray ;— 
Cora, Mrs. Hilson ;—Child, Miss Sarah Parker ;— 
Pizarro, Mr. Barry ,— Alonzo, Simpson ;—Valverde, 
Richings ;~ Almagro, T. Placide ;—Sentinel, Pla- 
cide ;—Las Casas, Woodhull. Pasde Trois by the 
Misses Parker and Miss Wheatley. Sth time of 
THE POACHERS. 


We have frequently heard it asserted, 
that Rolla was a character which (techni- 
cally speaking) played itself, and we were 
inclined to accede to this opinion, only be- 
cause our view of its beauties was superfi- 
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cial. But it was not dntil we witnessed 
its personation by Mr. Wallack this even- 
ing, that all its splendor of imagery, and 
loftiness of poetic diction, were unfolded to 
us. Mr. W. is the great master of this 
character on the London stage—true, Mr. 
Young is a competitor, but he is represent- 
ed as being inferior to Wallack, in the melo- 
dramatic portion of the delineation ; which 
in fact, constitutes a greater portion of the 
piece. There is a fire and energy in the 
latter, which suits well with Orozembo’s 
description of Rolla to Pizarro. But we 
must commend methodically—ab initio. 
Mr. Wallack, was greeted on his appear- 
ance with a cheerfulness and approbation, 
which not only showed that the old favorite 
was remembered, but likewise displayed 
feelings of a more exalted nature, the issue 
of which we must confess was to be dread- 
ed. The fine, commanding form and 
beaming eye of the actor, rendered his 
physical requisites for the character un- 
commonly effective. In the first scenes, 
there is no variety of passion or feeling de- 
lineated, to give any extraordinary chance 
of display, but still there are little points, 
which in the hands of a master are deve- 
loped, and make us wonder they had not 
occurred to us before. In the first inter- 
view with Cora, when the former hesi- 
tates to leave them, he says, after using 
persuasive language, ‘* Thou knowest how 
tenderly we /ove thee’’—when checking 
himself, for fear the warmth of the expres- 
sion might give offence, and casting a fur- 
tive glance at Alonzo, he modifies the san- 
tence——** we, thy husband, and thy friend” 
—Cora still resists, saying ‘* the wife is in- 
credulous,’’-—Rolla replies in a beautiful 
intonation of voice, in which all the lover 
and the friend are mingled ‘and is the 
mother unbelieving too ?”’—~T he next scene 
in the Temple of the Sun, when Rolla ad- 
dresses his soldiers, ‘‘ to animate the spirit 
of their leaders,’’ was too forensic and de- 
clamatory. He seemed to place reliance 
rather on the smooth and polished senten- 
ces of his author, than the feeling which 
might be thrown into them, by the actor. 
Another point of extreme beauty, was, the 
anxiety with which he watches the reced- 
ing steps of Cora, when on her way to the 
appointed place of safety. ‘The separation 
between the two friends, Alonzo and Rolla, 
was managed with much pathetic effect ; 
and it was only equalled by the tone of 
mournful despondency with which Rolla 
utters the exclamation ‘‘O Cora, who 
shall tell thee this ?”’ After the intelligence 
of Alonzo’s capture is announced ; his to- 
tal abstraction until aroused by Ataliba, 
the swelling of his manly heart, and the 
tear of feeling which rushed unbidden to 
his eye, were all poetically conceived. The 
subsequent interviews with Cora, his hor- 
ror at her “ hateful suspicions,’ and the 














ejaculation “Could I have merited one 
breath of thy reproaches Cora, I should 
be the wretch—I think [ was not formed 
to be,’’ were given in the full confidence 
of conscious innocence, and future triumph 
in the return of Alonzo by his self-sacrifice. 
The scene in the dungeon of the Spanish 
Camp, we consider the triumph of the 2c- 
tor; the tone of supplication in which he 
works upon the better feelings of the ** old 
Castilian,”—the breathless anxiety with 
which he tells Alonzo ‘‘ there’s not a mo- 
ment to be lost in words””—the agony with 
which he works up the feelings of his friend 
‘*Hasten dear Alonzo!, e’en now I hear 
the frantic Cora call ! haste !haste ! haste!”’ 
—the fraternal care which he evinces in 
deafening the clank of his chains, by wrap- 
ping them in the friar’s garment, the gasp- 
ing solicitude, with which he looks after 
him, and the burst of joy when ‘the has 
passed the outer porch’’ were instances of 
beautiful conception, where the actor 
makes us forget the illusion of the scene, 
and places himself in the very light of 
reality. The succeeding scene in Pizarro’s 
tent, was somewhat wanting in energy. 

Our limits will not permit us to be as 
minate as we could wish ; we however can- 
not do Mr. Wallack the injustice to pass 
over his last scene without remark. It 
certainly was a beautiful specimen of bis 
melo-dramatic powers. The triumphant 
glow which o’erspreads his dying counte- 
nance, as he places the child, for whom he 
had sacrificed himself, in the arms of its 
mother, the wave of his hand, the agony 
of joy subduing the pangs of dissolution, 
before sinking into the arms of death—im- 
pressed the performance with an astonish- 
ing vitality, 

Of the other performers, we shall speak 
but briefly. Reed was feeling and digni- 
fied as Ataliba. This young gentleman 
sometimes evinces the promise of great fu- 
tureusefulness in his profession. Simpson’s 
Alonzo is too well known toneed com- 
ment. Pizarro was well performed by 
Barry, it isa part which requires great 
energy to “make it tell’, but he succeeded 
in sustaining throughout, the bold aspiring 
hero. His death scene, and the horror at 
seeing the supposed ghost of Elvira, were 
admirable. Woodhull was impressive ‘as 
the ‘‘good Las Casas,’’ especially his re- 
nunciation and curse on Pizarro. Hilson, 
** albeit unused to the melting mood” threw 
such pathos and energy into the old cacique, 
that we could have wished his part had 
been longer, or that Davilla had not struck 
his dastard blow. The Sentinel of the night 
was Placide ; this is a part in which the ut- 
most depth of feeling is expressed ; there 
is no better in the piece, and it had full jus- 
tice done toit. Mrs. Hilson’s Cora, is one 
of her thousand beautiful personations, 
which have so long delighted us. Elvira 
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introduced to us Mrs. Drake, of the New 
Orleans Theatres. She showed traits of 
talent, but this character is beyond her 
physical qualifications—in the scenes of 
teeling she elicited deserved applause. We 
shall be pleased to see her in some other 
part, as we feel prepossessed in her favour, 
from this evening's performance. 

BOWERY. Burgoyne's operaof LORD OF 
THE MANOR. Triumore, Jones ;—Annette, Virs. 
Kuight ;—Moll Flaggon, Chapman. Pas de Deux 
by Mons. and Mad. Achille. Herr Cline on the 
Elastic Cord. 

CHATHAM. Coleman's comedy of the 
POOR GENTLEMAN. Ollapod, Mr. Drake ;— 
Lieut. Worthington, Scott ;— Corporal Foss, Somer- 
ville ;—Sir Charles Croplund, Sefion ;—Sir Robert 
Bramble, Gray ;—Stephen, J. M. Brown ;—Freder 
ick, Blake;—fmily Worthington, Mrs. Blake;— 
Miss Lucretia Metab, Mrs. Ludlow ;—Mary, Miss 
Eberle. Between the play and farce, a dissertation 
on Faults, by Mr. Ludlow. Comic Song, King and 
Countryman, by Mr. A. Dickson, (his first appear- 
ance in this cily.) Farce of the HONEST 
THIEVES. Abel Day, Mr. Deake ;—Tecgue, J. 
M. Brown ;—Careless, J. Woodhull ;—Manly, 
Sull ;—Ruth, Miss Dunham ;—4rabelia, Eberle ;— 
Mrs. Dav, Mrs. Ludlow. 

Thursday, Sep. 18. 

PARKH. The opera of ELARI. Vivaldi, Mr. 
Woodhull ,—Rolamo, Hilson ;—Jocoso, Richings ;— 
Geronio, Povey ;—Nimpedo, T. riacide ,—Clavi, 
Mrs. Hilson ;—Fidalma, Wheatley ;—Ninnetta, 
Miss Greer ;—Vespina, Mrs. Sanford. Characters 
in the Episode. Nobleman, Mr. Reed ;—Pelgrino, 
Wheatley ;—Wife of Peigrino, Mrs. Svuiler ;— 
Leoda, Mrs. Godey. 1st time of the new Bailet of 
LE BARBIERE DE SEVILLE, produced under 
the direction of Mons. Beon. Almaviva, Mons. 
Leon ;—Figaro, Benoni ;—-Barto/o, teltman ;— 
Basi!, Hypolite ;— Rosint, Md’slle Ravenot ;—su- 
sanne, Estelle. 

BOWERY. Payne's comedy of CHARLES 
THE SECOND. Charles 2nd. Mr. Barrett ;-eRo- 
chester, Wallack; Capt. Copp, Kilner; Lady 
Clara, Mes. Hughes; Mary, G. Barrett. Grand 
A-cension by Herr Cline. Pas de Deux by Mons. 
Barbere and Mds'sile Rosalie. Evolutions on the 
Elastic Cord by Herr Cline. Farce of TOUCH 
AND TAKE. 

CHATHAM. Shakspearc’s Tragedy of 
OTH:+.LLO. Othello, Mr. Cooper ;—Iago, Scott ;— 
Cassio, Ludlow ;—Brabantio, Gray ;—Roderigo, 
Sefion ;-—Duke, J. Woo-thull;—Desdemona, Mrs. 
Blake ;—Emelia. Hartwig. Comic opera of the 
SPOIL’D CHILD. Little Pickle, Mrs. Hartwig ; 
—Old Pickle, Mr. Gray ;—Tag, Ludlow;—John, 
Vberle ;—Miss Pickle, Mrs. Ludlow ;—Maria, 
Miss Eberle ;—Susan, Kean ;—Margary, Mrz. Ho- 
ney. 

Cooper sustained the partof Othello ina 
manner worthy his well-won fame. The fie- 
ry, but frank soldier of fortune, loving with the 
same ardor, which bore him foremost in the 
battle, was nobly and foreibly delineated In 
the scenes where love struggles with incipient 
hate, the force of nature could go no farther ; 
and the terific despair of the Moor, in the 
last act, was indeed holding the mirror up to 
nature. Mr Scott’s Jago is crude, but it 
nevertheless promises much ; we understand 
it was undertaken on very short notice. We 
doubt not, should he repeat the character, that 
it will do no discredit to his powers. . Lud- 
low played Cassio, and Sefton Roderigo, 
with much spirit. Mrs. Hartwig’s Emelia was 
life itself, it was an energetical and beautiful 
piece of acting, and in the last scene there was 








atone of deep feeling which thrilled through 
the heart. Desdemona was respectably sup- 
ported by Mrs. Blake; it is not a part which 
gives room for much display, and her mild 
manner evinced sound judgment. 


Friday, Sep‘. 19. 

PARK. Shakespar’s tragedy of HAMLET. 
Hamlet. W allack ;—King, Reed ;—Laertes, Wood- 
hull ;—Horatio, Simpsun ;—Ghost, Maywood ;— 
Osrick, Richings ;—Queen, Mrs. Sharpe;— Ophelia, 
Miss Kelly. in. 

BOWERY. Mr:. Knight's 3d Opera night, 
and 2d night of the revival of the C4LIPH OF 
BAGDAD. 


Saturday, Sep. 20. 

PARR, 2nd. night of the new comedy of UPS 
AND DOWNS, or ‘fhe Ladder of Lite. Mam- 
monton, Barry ;—Mulberry, Barnes ;—Pointer, 
Simpson ;—Countess, irs. Sharpe;—Lady Charl- 
wood, Mrs. Wallack ;---Amelia, Mrs. Hilson ;— 
Kitty, Virs. Hackett ;— Mrs. Corderoy, Mrs. Wheat- 
ty. 2nd ume ofthe ballet ofthe BARBER OF 
SEVILLE. 


BOWERY. Benefit of Mons. Vestris. The 
comedy of H OOL, GATHERING. National Nea- 
pelitan dance, TARENTELLA, in which Mon. 
aad Mad. Ronsi + esiris, w:\! introduce the Nation- 
al Spanish Dance, The Cachucia, accompanied 
with Castinetts. Farceof iS iT A LLE. Pas de 
Deux by Mons. and Mid. Ves‘ris, to an original 
overiure, composed Ly Rossini. 2d time this sea- 
son of the Grand Baliet ot Action called the C.A- 
LiPH OF BAGDAD, (As performed upwards 
of 100 tights Jast season,) produced under the di- 
rection of Mons, Latasse. Isaun, Mons. Achille ;— 
Yemaldin, Angrivani ;—Cadi, Jones ,—Chie/ of the 
eunuchs, Schinotti ;—Chief of the Arabs, Angrisa- 
ni j—Staff of the Caliph, Fioreuce ;—Zetulbe, 
ViaW’seiie Rosalie ;—Kessie, Sidme Labasse ;— 
Fatima, Miss E. Kent ;—First Favorite, Mime La- 
basse ;—2nd Favorite, Acinile ;—Lemaid:, Passage. 

CHATIIAWE. Beaumont and Fletcher's 
eomedy of RULE A W:FE AND HAVE A 
WIPE. Leon, \t:. Cooper ,—Michsel Perez, Biake; 
—Duke of Medina, Scott;—Cacafo:a, Brown ;— 
Ma-garetia, Mrs. Blake ;—Estifunia, Hartwig. 
‘he prelude of the BLUE DEVILS. Megrim, 
Mr. Draxe;—Aanelte, Mrs. Fivun. Farce of the 
SPRIGS OF LAUREL. Nipperkin, Mr. Drake; 
— Mary, Viiss Eberle. 
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ABOUCTION IN OLDEN TIMES 


It matters not, whether it be by mad 
dogs, or murder, masonic abductions, yel- 
Jow fever, or rumors of yellow fever, an 
old woman dying from a dose of oxalic, ta- 
ken instead of Epsom, or five hundred 
Russiau prisoners of rank, among whom 
were eleven generals, murdered in cold 
blood by the Turks; it matters not by 
what means it be effected, so long as the 
public, the discerning, and enlightened 
public, are fed with horrors. This fea- 
ture in the constitution of society, reminds 
me of a story, | once heard my grandfa- 
ther tell which happened to his grandfather. 
But as the oid gentleman was rather 
prolix, I shal) take the liberty of relating 
itin my own way ; for I hate all episodes 
and reflections in a tale ; they spoil the in- 
terest, and he was notorious for indulging 
in them. 

In the good old Dutch times, when 
Broadway with all its fashionables was 








not; when the sober Gothamites. unlike 
their gallivaunting successors, went to bed 
at nine, and enjoyed a sound and snoring 
slumber, with their dreams undisturbed by 
the Tariff or the Presidency question ; 
when the old rules of simple barter, were, 
all in all sufficient for the interchange of 
sourkrout and tobacco, without the vulgar 
innovations of day books and legers—in 
this golden age the Fraw Vondunderoc 
emigrated from Holland, and settled her- 
self down in New Amsterdam. The Fraw 
was a bustling woman, fit for the wear and 
tear of the world, round as a hogshead, 
with a tace as ruddy as a red cabbage, and 
a voice as musical as the anited efforts of 
ten hungry dogs over one bone. She was 
a widow, at least, she said so, and there 
was a slight suspicion that she was rich. 
On accuunt of the latter requisite, (for even 
a simplicity like that of our ancestors was 
somewhat imbued with avarice) she soon 
waxed to be a person of great importance 
in the world of Gotham. But how will 
the Vondunderocs of the present day start 
when they hear the qualifications of their 
great great grandmother, for the ton. 
She had sociable qualifications ; what ? 
could she play on the piano? could she 
waltz the Guerechee, or sing ‘‘Like the 
gloom of night retiring ?’”” No.—Miss Georg- 
ianna, Glorianna, Evelina, Josephine, Au- 
gusta Vondunderoc, your great great 
grandmother, knew none of these elegant 
accomplishments, but, transcendant woman! 
she could smoke three pipes without spit- 
ting, and make the best sourkrout in all 
New Amsterdam ; nor was she niggard of 
itto her friends; many were the social 
parties congregated around her fire in win- 
ter, smoking the best cut of some ancient 
Lorrilard, and munching the savoury sclaw 
with a zest, quite complimentary to her 
culinary powers. The Fraw hada son, 
the most mischievous imp that ever breath- 
ed; and as all reasonable mothers should 
be, she was proportionably fond of him, 
Spiegel was his name—every body de- 
tested him, not that the boy did any posi- 
tive wickedness, but when he spoke, it 
always seemed as though he was laughing 
at you, and he therefore was heartily ha- 
ted by the grave, smoking sages of Gotham. 
Widow Vondunderoc, however waxed in 
rotundity and in popularity : no party was 
complete without the widow, the widow 
was the undisputed leader of the ton. 

But all popularity is evanescent, as 
the rocket’s blaze ; bright it is, but fading 
as the hues of the rainbow. Suspicion now 
began to darken the fair fame of the wid- 
ow; strange and horrifying reports circu: 
lated respecting her. It was “whispered 
that figures, inwrapt in black mantles were 
seen, gliding into the house, after dark, 
and a mysterious, anonymous letter was 
thrown in at the window of Governor Wou- 
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ter Von Twiller, purporting that treason 
was at work in the town. A complete 
mystilication clouded the city; tales of 
horror, of murder, and witchery were fa- 
miliar in every mouth. Von Twiller acted 
hike a prudent man, and a wise ruler, and 
his liege subjects, to shew their loyalty, 
imitated his precaution. Not a word was 
said to the widow herself on the subject ; 
for if she were guilty, this would be put- 
ting her upon her guard, and besides, she 
was a woman of remarkable strength, and 
somewhat choleric. 

Meanwhile, the terror of the New Am- 
sterdamers (as was natural, seeing there 
was nothing certain to found it upon) wax- 
ed greater and greater. Strange sounds 
proceded from the widow’s jmansion after 
midnight; shrill shouts of revelry, like 
those of demons at their orgies were pur- 
ported to have been heard! annonymous 
billets, denouncing dreadful things, were 
thrown in at the doors of the principal 
burghers, and as no one could catch the 
carrier, or divine the writer, it was wisely 
and logically concluded that they were 
penned by the devil, who, now, sure of 
her soul, had abandoned his protegee. 
Wherever the widow went, nods, and 
smiles, and kind words welcomed her: for 
as the plan of attack was not yet resolved 
upon, Wouter and his counsel, were doub- 
ting. ‘They proceeded in this, partly from 
fear, and partly from policy ; for as their 
shrewd suspicions pointed at the devil, 
as the master hand, they held it danger- 
ous to attack, and they all looked tor- 
ward to the time of her abandonment, 
when they might pounce upon her “at one 
fell swoop.” 

The puiling burghers of New Amsterdam, 
now boasted of a man, of great renown, 
combining in his person, and mind, all the 
requisites of the hero and philosopher. 
He was of the Pythagorean school, and 
professed the opinion ofits illustrious foun- 
der, in which he declared, mankind have 
short memories. It was upon this princi- 
ple, he was continually reminding the 
Gothamites how great a man he was; and 
by having this perpetually dinned in 
their ears, they at last, became perfectly 
persuaded, that if ever there was a hero 
upon earth, a man all and all sufficient, 
that personage existed in the bold, danger 
loving Hans Grubmokez ; he had more then 
once, demonstrated his prowess, and made 
himself conspicuous, by assisting the guard- 
ians of the night, to secure a refractory 
rioter, or some other such important 
service: so that he was universally consid- 
ered as the Palladium of the Manhattas. 
But alas! there are specks upon the sun’s 
disk, and Hans was not without his failings. 
“Tis a pity he drinks” was the drawback 
on all his good qualities. He would often 
disappear for days together, during which 





time it was whispered (for who would 
have dared to speak it aloud) that Hans 
indulged in all the comforts of solitary in- 
ebriety. These were trifles however, 
and every one made allowance for the 
eccentricities of so great a man, as the 
renouned Hans Grubmokez. 

In the extremity of their perplexity, 
Wouter and his counsel, (they being men 
of thought, and he a man of action) were 
determined to call to their assistance, the 
all-daring Hans! He was therefore notified 
privately to attend the council. What took 
place there, was never divulged, for the 
House deliberated with closed doors; but 
the result was that the redoubtable 
Hans agreed to proceed alone, as soon as 
the veil of darkness had enwrapt New- 
Amsterdam, to explore the dreadful and 
dreaded secrets of the castle Von Dun- 
deroc. He went—morn came—but Hans 
came not; the noon day sun in the empy- 
rean blazed, but Hans came not! and greet 
horror troubled the souls and elongated 
the ghastly countenances of the New Am- 
sterdamers, ‘Terror was now at its height, 
men looked wistfully at their own shadows, 
and in each other’s faces. ‘The Burghers 
forgot to eat their dinners! and congre- 
gated together in groups, and the night- 
mare of fear sat heavily on their chilled 
hearts. Hans came not—tho’ evening 
came. ‘What was to be done?” every 
man asked his neighbour, but none were 
found, who could an answer give. But 
the most remarkable part of the whole 
affair was, that the wives of the burghers 
who in all other cases of public excitement, 
were loud and open mouth’d, in the pre- 
sent, seemed to make a mock of the pub- 
lic fears, and had so laughed at all the 
measures pursued by their lords and mas- 
ters, that they, who were grave men, and 
loved not to become a bye-word unto the 
feminines, determined for the future, that 
all their plans shonld be secret; for they 
feared that their tattling might serve them, 
as the geese of the capitol did the Gauls, 
and give the enemy warning of their pur- 
poses. So they plotted and planned, for 
if the abduction of Hans Grubmokez 
should be pagzed over silently. it would 
be a blot upon their ’scutcheon, which all 
the smoke of all the pipes in New Amster- 
dam would never be able to veil. And 
besides a fierce and threatening commo- 
tion in the very bowels of the state, 
urged them on. The tobacco venders 
were at the head of the mub-ocracy, for 
they were men of influence. Now since 
Haus’ fate had occupied the attention of 
the public, people instead of smoking had 
been talking. The tobbacconists there- 
fore insisted that Hans ought to be found 
alive or dead, 

This was all the public knew of the 
matter, the sequel of the tragedy was com- 





municated to my great grandfuther by the 
arch imp, Spiegel himself. ‘The Gotham 
S’birri, accompanied by two or three of the 
most daring of the sages of Wouter’s 
counsel, having penetrated into the Von 
Dunderoc mansion, all of a sudden they 
were astounded at hearing the well known 
voice of Hans, roaring out, “Die Turken 
zen norren ze zoutphen kein wein,” 
With desperate energy, they rushed to- 
wards the door, which flew open! and they 
were all precipitated into a large room, 
so full of smoke that, Dutchmen as they 
were, they were nearly stifled by it. 

The clouds have rolled away, whose 
are those fierce, red, fire flashing eyes, 
which glare upon the prostrate chivalry of 
Mannuahatta?, Why !~by Saint Nicholas! 
tis the drunken peepers of the partners of 
their bosoms, their wives!. And there 
was Hans Grubmokez as stately as drunk- 
en majesty could make him, lolling with his 
arm in a most lover like fashion, round the 
waistofthe Von Dunderoc. The mystery was 
now cleared up. These ladies had fun 
for their motto, and while their unsuspect- 
ing lords and masters were snoring, they 
had lefi them to Morpheus’ joys, and 
rushed to Dunderoc Hall, there to pledge 
the wine cup, and inhale the fragrant herb. 
Hans had been a traitor knave, whom the 
Circean cup of pleasure, had lured from 
duty’s path. Now the Gothamites, were 
men ‘‘who were wise in their own gene- 
ration,” they loved not the noisy com- 
ments of the ‘‘profanum vulgus.”’ So each 
man took his frail fair one on his back, 
and went his way in peace. ”T'was Spie- 
gel who wrote the letters, for very mis- 
chief's sake. During his mother’s life he 
kept the matter snug, but afler her death, 
amongst many other goodly jests, he would 
recount the trick he. played upon ‘‘the 
wise men” and women of Gotham. 

Now to dismiss all our dramatis persone 
with that deep reverence due to such high 
dignities, Hans Grubmokez became a great- 
er man than ever; for it was whispered 
that he had forcibly ejected the Devil from 
the body of the widow,who was in no wise 
blameable, seeing that the said Devil, had 
obtained forcible entrance,thereunto. Grub- 
mokez shewed his confidence therein, by 
leading the lovely and accomplished Frow 
Von Dunderoc to the altar. Grumbleit the 
poet, wrote the epithalamium, in which he 
compared them to Mars and Venus. Thus 
ended the Grubmokez excitement. Oh! 
that all excitements would end so peace- 
fully. 


THE OPERA GLASS is published weekly by 
JAMES 8S. WALLACE, at 364 Broadway, corner 
of Franklin St. Terms--- Five Dollars per ann. 
payable semi-annually, in advance. 
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